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Thoughts upon the Fugue. 
ROCHLITZ. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Let us suppose that Mozart’s Requiem is per- 


formed before a large and not uncultivated 


audience to-day, and Graun’s oratorio, Tod Jesu, 
(the death of Christ.) to-morrow. Both 
among the most excellent and famous works that | 


are | 


could be cited for our purpose ; both have always 
met with universal favor. Now will this favor 
appear equally great with all the pieces of these 
Or will all the pieces 
Not that! 
During scme of them you will perhaps remark in 


works? Certainly not! 


equally command attention ? even 
three fourths of the audience a certain cold look- 
ing on; you will read vacancy or distraction in 
And in what pieces will this be 
Unquestionably in’ the 


their faces. 
especially the case ? 
Kyrie of the Requiem, and in: Christus hat uns 
ein Vorbild gelassen: (Christ has left us an 
example) -of the Passion. Very natural! by 
far the largest part of our present audiences for 
music consists of di/ettanti: these do not find here 
what they seek for practice or enjoyment, even 





if the more modest among them do not from a 
certain timidity confess that these “learned 
pieces,” 
A part of those present consists of laymen: what 


as they call it, are too much for them. 


these seck is not afforded them in such pieces. 
The fourth quarter are about equally divided 
between connoisseurs and those of no account: 
neither of which classes do we now address. 

We said the phenomenon was natural: it is also 
discouraging ; discouraging as it concerns the hear- 
ers; discouraging in its influence on the artists, and 
through the artists on the condition of the art 
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itself. He who in his exercises and his recreations 
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altogether drops and gives up the Fugue, gives 
up thereby not only one of the most excellent 
means for the culture of his mind and of’ his 
aptitude for music, but a means of culture, which, 
in what it leads to can scarcely be replaced by 
any other. He gives up too a kind of music, 
which, nearly and rightly viewed, could ensure 
him a worthy and truly noble enjoyment; nay, 
one which first enables him to recognize (and this 
should be the main point with the dilettanti) the 
interior, essential nature, the peculiar course and 
movement, the true import and substance of 
significant works even of the free style (as opposed 
to fugue), so that he may fully appreciate them 
and enjoy them. 

We have called it discouraging also in its intlu- 
ence on artists, and through them on the state of 
music. The artist and the public always exercise a 
mutual influence; what the latter persist in not 
wanting, the former will persist in not giving; else 
would he have to sacrifice himself heroically to his 
idea of Art, like Mozart, who, when one of his pub- 
lishers (the Hoffmeisters) importuned him: “Write 
more as the public want it, else I cannot print 


replied : 


and pay for anything more of yours’s,’ 
“Well, then I must earn no more, and starve and 


” 


let the devil take me!” How tew there are, or 
can be of this sort, we need not say.— From this 
has sprung not only the evil, that we get less and 
less in this style, which, in’ certain respects, 
remains the summit and perfection of all Art; 
but also that the artists, in practising less upon the 
fugue form, grow more and more superficial and 
feeble in their other, freer wo) ks, and show less 
real artistic consistency and character; their 
works in fact become less enduring; afier the 
satisfaction of curiosity and after a certain enjoy- 
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ment in unessentials, they are soon forgotten, and 
even loathed.* 

No composer can produce a great, really im- 
portant and permanently satisfying work— 
whether for the church, or of whatsoever other 
kind—unless he be able to write at least regular 
He can as little 


doit, as a painter can produce a great and really 


and technically perfect fugues. 


important, permanently satistying picture, if he 
understand nothing of what is called composition 
Nay, 


? 
iti 


in his art. just as little as the painter can 


y and fitly even single, isolated, 


treat intelligently 
subordinate objects, as for instance portraits, 
flowers, fruits, single groups of trees—unless it be 
by happy accident—without a knowledge of that 
part of his art and without some skill in it, just so 
little can the composer intelligently and fitly treat 
single, isolated, subordinate objects, as songs, va- 
riations, small sonatas, &e., unless by happy acci- 

* Compare for instance the earlier Quartets of Pleyel 
and of Mozart, which were produced at the same time. 
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dent, without knowledge and dexterity in that part 
of his art, of which we are now speaking. yaaa 

Thus the productions lose, the artists lose, the 
more highly cultivated friends of Art lose, nay, 
even the.dilettanti and the laymen lose, directly 
and indirectly, if the Fugue be totally neglected : 
but in the now so decisive influence of the dilet- 
tanti it will be neglected, unless we can in some 
measure win them over to its side. Let us attempt 
this! 

I address one dilettante in the name of all, 
with whom it is possible to talk intelligently. 

Do you admit, friend, that thought is possible 
with recreation? You must admit it; you have 
experienced it yourself innumerable times. When 
you have wished to understand a_ significant 
poem far enough to have some actual enjoyment 
of it, you have had to think; and when you have 
had enjoyment in it, you have thought. So too, 
when important, characteristic representations of 
a player have delighted you; or when you have 
If the 


picture had come before you merely as a table 


looked with satisfaction at a fine picture. 


with all sorts of colors placed beside each other, 
would you not at least have inquired: What does 
it represent ? and how do these forms, these 
movements, these features express what is intend- 
ed? So it is with Music. <A piece of music 
must have presented itself to you as a mere mul- 
titude of all sorts of tones, simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, if you had paid no regard to the connec- 
tion, sequence, purpose of these tones; and the 
charm which the mere colors, or the mere tones, 
in and for themselves, without any exercise of 
thought on your part, would have exerted on 
your senses, is one which you would by no means 
call a truly human satisfaction or enjoyment. 
Such has been a thousand times your own expe- 
rience: thinking is possible together with enjoy- 
ing. 

But if you have had this experience, then you 
must necessarily in the second place have found : 
that thinking does not lessen or disturb enjoy- 
ment; on the contrary, it increases, elevates it— 
only presupposing that it be not directed to en- 
tirely subordinate accessories. Suppose, for 
instance, you see Schroeder act the part of Lear, 
and that you are struck at the first moment of his 
appearance by his form, the carriage of his body, 
his gait, &c.; already you are stimulated to find 
out what all this means, and soon discover that it 
is designed to indicate just this peculiar mixture 
of energy and weakness, of sternness and love, 
of the mighty monarch and the bent old man. 
Certainly you comprehend this thought more 
firmly now, you find it more and more developed, 
more and more clearly and distinctly embodied 
before you in the whole course of the piece. 
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Thus you follow the poet and the actor, thinking 
and it cannot 





and feeling, through the whole ; 
but be that your enjoyment is not only not dis- 
turbed and lessened, but is promoted and exalted 
by this thinking. Only in one case could your 
thinking be a hindrance to you; as, for instance, 
if in Schroeder's appearance you should merely 
notice and begin to ruminate upon, say his down- 
hanging, bronze-colored boots, and to consider 
whether such were worn perhaps in Lear's time. 
It is quite the same with music. Draw the par- 
allel yourself, since it were unnecessary to pursue 
ithere. To make it easier for you at the outset, 
think of works, in which poetry and the eye lend 
their aid ; and first of all of the Opera; think 
of one or two truly excellent operas, as Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris, or Mozart's Don Juan, of 
their character and purpose as a whole, of the 
character and purpose of their leading persons in 
particular—both in relation to the music. If you 
have got some clear conception of all this, so that 
you can follow it through the piece, undoubtedly 
you find that your enjoyment is uncommonly in- 
creased and elevated. 

Now you will not for a moment dispute the 
assertion, that the better man in all things, even 
in his pleasures, seeks the higher, where there is 
such, and prefers it to the lower; that this seek- 
ing, this preference in fact is what first makes 
him a better man; that this alone distinguishes 
him essentially from others. It cannot be other- 
wise in Art, and consequently in music ; in Art 
especially, so far as enjoyments are concerned, 
since it is its very end and mission to secure to 
us a higher and purer than mere sensual enjoy- 
ment, and thereby cdoperate to the ennobling of 
man on the side of his feelings and inclinations. 
Since now, as you have seen and granted, all 
higher and more living enjoyment, (in fine musi- 
val works as in everything else), is not possible 
unless thought go with enjoyment, it follows irre- 
sistibly. If in regard to musie you would join 
the better class, you must be willing to think 
while you enjoy. You belong among the vile 
and “ommon, if you only find and only seek in 
music the merely sensual gratification of the ear. 
Nor do you stand much higher, if you regard 
merely the instruments and skill in handling 
them, mere that which surprises and produces 
its effect without any codperation on your part; 
or if, (in a more effeminate way), you desire no- 
thing in the hearing and practice of music, but 
to renounce all voluntary, conscious mental ac- 
tivity, and be transported into a sort of languid, 
sensual comfort, or a state of mere vague reverie, 
a certain easy tickling of the fancy. For although 
here your thinking faculty is not entirely extin- 
guished, yet it plays an extremely subordinate 
part, and is directed only to what is 
in a work of Art, only to the means, 


subordinate 
and not the 
end, and indeed only to very subordinate means 
to the end—to the bronze-colored boots of Lear. 

If now you wish to have that higher and more 
vital enjoyment, you will not renounce the exer- 
cise of thought in your enjoyment; you will not 
be indifferent to works which demand more 
thought than feeling, as many demand feeling 
more than thought ; you must at least in listening 
to them, heed them earnestly, and in practice not 
entirely reject them ; in either case you must try 
at least to win from them their right side, to inter- 
est yourself in that; and in the beginning, until 
you have got more intimately acquainted with 
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them, and have had your taste more cultivated 
for them, you must let it turn upon the question 
whether they do or donot affect your feeling, and 


if so, how. Such now is the Fugue: and such 


should be your conduct towards it. 

To make this practicable, all that you need— 
besides a natural susceptibility to music, which 
you of course possess—is some practical instruct- 
ion, as to how you should first exercise your think- 
ing faculty upon these works, (fugues and fugued 
pieces)—in other words, what you should attend 
to in them first of all, and what order and method 
you should follow. This instruction I here offer, 
not as if T had anything new to say, or anything 
which cannot be learned from thorough musicians 
or good text-books; but because I hope to be 
able to say it more in your own manner, in a 
style more suited to your comprehension. I shall 
only introduce you to what is first and most essen- 
tial: when you have acquired practice in_ this, 
the rest will either come of itself, or you will 
have grown so fond of the whole matter, that 
you will not fail to follow it up and make yourself 
acquainted with what is more remote and inci- 
dental; nay, even should this not be the case, 
and should you stop with what is first and most 
essential, you will have gained something truly 
worth your while. 

[To be continued. ] 
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The Great Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, 
London. 
Third Day, Friday, June 19 
(From the Times, June 20.) 

Yesterday witnessed the last of these great 
musical commemorations, though in point of 
attendance, splendor, and success, it might well 
be called the first.» Such of the visitors as only 
attended on Monday or during the occasion of 
the Royal visit can form but an inadequate notion 
of the impressive scene which the interior of the 
Palace presented. Every seat from which one 
could hear or see, and many from which it was 
difficult to do either, had its occupants, and, 
notwithstanding the immense accommodation pro- 
vided, some hundreds of visitors were forced to 
content themselves with promenading the nave 
and surveying from a distance the massive thou- 
sands which rank in rank filled every portion of 
the central space. 

Not since the great day when Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French paid a State visit to 
Norwood have the roads presented such an 
appearance. From Dulwich, Sydenham, and 
Vauxhall the stream of carriages was incessant, 
and as each separate avenue poured its tide of 
vehicles into the one general road up to the 
building the numbers became almost unmanage- 
able. The interminable hill which leads to the 
Downs on a Derby-day is considered as affording 
an unique spectacle in this respect, but yesterday 
it was for a time quite outdone, and it will pro- 
bably be long ere the public again witness such 
an assemblage of carriages as during the morning 
thronged through the Dulwich road. 

Nearly 10,000 visitors came down to the Palace 
by rail. The arrangements at the station were 
most excellent, and as fast as the visitors arrived 
they were accommodated in the trains without 
hurry or confusion. It would be in vain to 
attempt a description of the interior of the Palace. 
A vast multitude is at all times a grand and 
moving spectacle; but when the concourse is 
assembled and ranged in such a building as the 
Crystal Palace, motionless and almost breathless, 
listening with intent anxiety to solemn hymns 
poured forth by two thousands voices, the effect is 
too great for description. Such was, in truth, the 
case yesterday. when, at the commencement of 
the second part of the oratorio, more than 17,000 
visitors were seated befure the orchestra, which 
at a distance seemed to rise like some colossal 





bouquet from out of the garden of colors which 
spread around it. The heat was excessive, and 
to look down upon the great parterre where, at 
least, 5,000 forms were in perpetual motion, gave 
to the whole concourse an aspect of noiseless 
activity which was singular in the extreme. 
Everything, in fact, was on a gigantic scale; the 
rising of the audience between the first and 
second parts made a noise like the rush of a 
mighty wind, and the reverberating applause of 
30,000 hands was in its way as well worth hearing 
as the orchestra. Messrs. Negretti and Zambra 
were again busy in the upper galleries, and made 
a most successful attempt to photograph the whole 
orchestra on a large scale, and so perfectly was 
this difficult feat achieved that even the individual 
likeness of each performer can be found 

As on the previous occasions, the management 
of the refreshment department was admirable. 
The new plan of sending round refreshments 
between the parts has answered even better than 
was anticipated, and it would almost startle the 
visitors of yesterday to be informed of the awful 
amount of biscuits, sherry, and ices which they 
consumed. Between 8,000 and 9,000 luncheons 
and dinners were furnished during the day. But 
for the much increased counter-space which was 
allowed to Mr. Staples. this most important portion 
of the festival proceedings would have been a sad 
blot upon their general success. It would be 
ungracious on our part were we to conclude our 
notice of these great fé/es without bearing testi- 
mony to the courtesy, civility, and attention of all 
connected with their management. Both to those 
who represented the Sacred Harmonic Society 
and the immediate members of the Crystal Palace 
staff the highest praise is due. Never have 
festivals of such magnitude, and of which all the 
arrangements were of so novel and almost experi- 
mental a character, been conducted with more 
thorough order, propriety, and actual comfort to 
the spectators. 

Israel in Egypt more than realized the flattering 
anticipations entertained of its success. Although 
musicians have ever regarded this oratorio (the 
fifth produced in England) as Handel's choral 
masterpiece—although Mendelssohn himself’ pro- 
nounce Lit the greatest and most lasting piece” 
of its immortal composer-——owing to various rea- 
sons it has hitherto failed to obtain that complete 
hold of the public affections which its companion, 
the Messiah, has enjoyed for a centtry, and which 
has even been accorded to two works that are not 
Handel’s—the Creation by Haydn and the Elijah 
by Mendelssohn. During the lifetime of Handel 
it was the least popular of his works, and was 
never performed without curtailing the choruses 
and interpolating airs for the principal singers, in 
order to accommodate the half-educated taste of 
the day, which could not tolerate that sustained 
level of sublimity beneath which Jsrael in Egypt 
never once descends. These curtailments and 
interpolations almost passed into tradition, and it 
remained for the better appreciation of after times 
to discard them and to restore this most wonderful 
inspiration to the form in which it originally came 
from the pen of the composer. Since its restora- 
tion it has been gradually but surely working its 
way, and we believe the time is not very far 
distant when Israe/ in Eqypt will oceupy the place 
to which it is entitled, not only in the estimation 
of connoisseurs but in popular regard, by the side 
of its only possible compeer, the Messiah, to 
compare it with which would be unjust, since the 
two have nothing whatever in common but their 
unparalleled musical excellence. 

Sonate, at the Crystal Palace, Israel in 
Egypt was given just as Handel wrote and as 
Handel would have loved to hear it. To describe 
such a performance is not an easy task, since, as 
everything calls for eulogy, the danger of exhaust- 
ing the vocabulary of praise becomes imminent, 
and a column filled with laudatory epithets would 
suggest rather an idea of romance than of reality. 
It is nevertheless true that the execution of Jsrael 
in Egypt in the Crystal Palace, yesterday, sur- 
passed in sustained excellence that of the Messiah 
on Monday, and of Judas Maccabeus on Wed- 
nesday. which, as the difficulties it presents are 
so much greater, argued a diligence on the part 
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of the singers, and a determination on the part of | 


the conductor which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. ‘The principal interest attached to this 
oratorio, as every one knows, is concentered in 
the choruses, which for such a celebration as the 
Handel Festival rendered it of all works the 
fittest. The first part contains no less than eleven 
choruses, with nothing but a contralto air, * Their 
land brought forth frogs,” (which Handel would, 
there is little doubt, have also set for the choir 
but for the unsuggestive character of the words.) 
and two or three revitatives to relieve them. The 
second part contains as many. choruses, but with 
more work for the principal singers, since, be- 
sides some recitatives, there are three airs and as 
many duets. It is a curious fact that the second 
part of the oratorio was written first, and that the 
other was an afterthought. Having made Moses 
and the children of Israel exult in their escape 
fron Egyptian thraldroim, dilate on the miracles 
through which it was accomplished, and offer up 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Alinighty, 
the propriety of describing the miracles them- 
selves appears to have arisen in the mind of Han- 
del; and to this we owe the composition of /2.ro- 
dus, which, prefixed to the Song of Moses, now 
constitutes the oratorio of /srael in Egypt. 

The first chorus, * And the children of Israel 
sighed by reason of their bondage,” where Han- 
dei has shown himself as grand a master of pathos 
as of the elaborations of counterpoint, was a fore- 
taste of what was to come. The conviction that 
there would be a performance of unaccustomed 
excellence sprang at once from this beginuing, 
and was fully warranted by the result. “ They 
loathed to drink of the river; He turned their 
waters into blood ”—the first of that unexampled 
chain of choruses by which the plagues intlicted 
upon the Egyptians, the miracle of the exodus, 
the destruction of Pharaoh’s host. and the reli- 
gious awe created in the minds of the favored peo- 
ple, are illustrated—was delivered with an accu- 
racy and truth of intonation the more remarkable 
since the theme is composed of awkward inter- 
vals, chromatic in style, and treated throughout 
in the strictest and severest form of fugue. The 
impression produced by this most suggestive 
“tone-picture” was deepened by that of the next, 
“ He spake the word,” which embodies the plague 
of the flies, the lice, and the locusts—one of the 
double choruses for which Israel in Egypt is re- 
nowned—a composition of a very different char- 
acter from its predecessors, but equally distin- 
guished by descriptive eloquence. At the end 
of this fine piece the audience broke forth in loud 
applause, which, after the termination of the suc- 
ceeding chorus, “ He gave them hailstones,” was 
renewed in a manner so universal and tumultu- 
ous, that, notwithstanding Mr. Costa’s disinclina- 
tion to “ encores,” he was compelled to yield to 
the desire of the audience. We cannot remem- 
ber on any occasion so grand a performance of 
this marvellous piece, which, as a combination of 
simplicity and power, is wholly without a parallel. 
The two next choruses, in which the plague of 
darkness and the destruction of the first-born are 
embodied, were, from another point of view, quite 
as impressive. In the first, remarkable for its 
daring and singular progressions of harmony, we 
were once more delighted at the purity of into- 
nation displayed by such a multitude of voices, 
and were not less pleased to observe that the 
exaggerated reading of the last phrase—* even 
darkness, which might be felt”—complained of 
at rehearsal, though not entirely discarded, was 
considerably modified. Passing over the inter- 
vening pieces, we came to the prodigiously fine 
chorus, in three parts, commencing with “ He 
rebuked the Red Sea.” Here the grandeur of 
the opening, which illustrates the Divine decree, 
was most admirably contrasted with the passage 
by which its accomplishment is so forcibly con- 
veyed—* and it was dried up”—delivered in an 
undertone than which nothing could be more 
expressive. The basses gave out the slow and 
measured theme of “He led them through the 
deep” with tremendous effect; and no words can 
suggest a notion of the effect produced by the 
magnificent climax, “ But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies,” where Handel, putting forth all 
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his might to give significance to the catastrophe 
that involved the persecutors of Israel in annihila- 
tion, has succeeded in presenting a musical picture 


of unequalled greatness and sublimity. The 
reiteration of the words * Not one,”—in_ the 


sentence “there was not one of them left”—was 
literally appalling. 

The second part was in all respects as satistac- 
tory as the first, but we cannot attempt anything 
like a detailed account. Chorus after chorus 
was admirably delivered, and each succeeding 
piece seemed to eiface the triumph of that which 
had gone before. The justly famous * Llorse and 
his rider,” with which the Song of Moses begins 
and ends—an apostrophe to the Omnipotent 
power that has redeemed the children of Israel 
from their oppressors, set to music wortliy if pos- 
sible of the theme ; * The depths have covered 
them,” where occurs that remarkably impressive 
passage for the basses on the words—* They sank 
into the bottom as a stone;” * Thy right hand, 
O Lord,” a manifestation of jubilant triumph un- 
surpassed in the music of the choir; and, beyond 
all, those wonderful compositions, “* With the 
blast of thy nostrils” and * The people shall 
hear,” where the genius of Tandel soars “into the 
loftiest regions of the sublime, and his musical 
knowledge is displayed with a masterly ingenuity 
that can scarcely be paralleled elsewhere, even 
in his own works, were, one and all, executed by 
this immense assemblage of’ singers and players 
in such a manner as to render the critice’s office a 
sinecure. There was no hesitation, no shirking 
of difficulties, no false or wavering intonation ; 
all was frank, straightforward, and effective sing- 
ing. ‘The sympathies of the audience were exci- 
ted to an extraordinary pitch. ‘The “ Horse and 
his rider” was re-demanded by thousands of voi- 
ces; but Mr. Costa, aware that this chorus comes 
again, was this time resolute, and proceeded with 
the duet, * The Lord is my strength,” heedless of 
the obstreperous demand for a repetition. When, 
at the end of the oratorio, it was repeated in its 
proper place, the effect was just as striking, and 
doubtless all the more so from the judicious deci- 
sion of the conductor in the first instance. A 
more triumphant conclusion to a performance of 
uniform and well-sustained excellence could not 
have been desired. Never did a body of English 
choristers (and so vast a body was never before 
united) attain more honorable distinction. 

The principal solo singers were again success- 
ful; and once more Mr. Sims Reeves was_ the 
hero. He had not nearly so arduous a task in 
Israel as in Judas Maccabeus; but of the one 
air which affords occasion for the exhibition of 
vocal facility and skill he availed himself with 
surprising talent. His execution of this very 
difficult song, which abounds in florid divisions 
after Handel's peculiar manner, was masterly 
throughout, the declamation being just as power- 
ful as the vocal enunciation of the notes was irre- 
proachable. The audience, roused into enthusi- 
asm, would not be denied; and so unanimously 
expressed was their desire to hear the song again 
that there was no resisting it. Thus another 
encore was added to the incidents of the day. 
Miss Dolby sang both the contralio airs to per- 
fection, and made a profound sensation in the 
second—* Thou shalt bring them in.” Not less 
happy was Madame Novello in + Thou didst blow 
with thy wind,” which was very finely given, and 
but for the misfortune of coming immediately 
after Mr. Sims Reeves in “ The enemy said,” 
would have produced a still greater effect. 
Where Madame Novello was most applauded by 
the audience was in the revitatives of Miriam the 
Prophetess, * Sing ye to the Lord,” &c., prece- 
ding the final chorus, where, while we admired 
the clear and penetrating quality of her upper 
tones, we could not approve her alteration of the 
text of Handel. The spirited and always telling 
duet for basses,“ The Lord is a man of war,” 


, sung with remarkable power by Herr Formes 


and Mr. Weiss, and, as usual, one of the great 
features of the performance, was received with 
the loudest applause. 

After the oratorio the National Anthem was 
given, Madame Novello again being intrusted 
with the principal solo verses. 
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The Handel Festival, judged from a musical 
point of view, has been an unquestionable sue- 
It was a bold experiment; but the result 
has proved that aiaieal performances on a very 
grand scale are possible in the Crystal Palace. 
Of course, experience must be bought, and the 
experience acquired by this first trial will be of 
no little value in any future undertaking of the 
same kind. ‘The committee of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society have earned laurels of a novel 
kind, and may fairly regard the projection and 
accomplishment of so extraordinary an enterprise 
with pride, as the most striking and memorable 
incident in the history of their institution, which, 
in the course of 25 years, from a small and insig- 
nificant knot of amateurs, has grown into a body 
sufficiently important to project, and sufliciently 
strong to carry out an enterprise of such unpre- 
cedented magnitude. How much they owe to 
their accomplished conductor, Mr. Costa—whose 
exertions during the progress of the Handel Fes- 
tival have been as unremitting as his musical ser- 
vices have been invaluable—we need not. insist. 
The cheers, acclamations, and waving of hats that 
greeted him from all sides yesterday on_ retiring 
from the orchestra were tokens of how entirely 
his eflorts had been appreciated by the publie. 


cess. 


—— > 
The Physiology of the Vocal Organs. 
[From the Chicago Musical Review.) 


Nothing has more keenly interested our own 


mind of late than some of the topics discussed in 


a lecture on the *“* Physiology ot the Vocal Or- 
gans,” by Dr. E. Andrews, of this city, delivered 
before the Chicago Musical Institute, the 23d 
ult. [lis subject was treated under three heads: 
Ist, The chest and its organs, which furnish air 
for the production of musical sound ; 2d, The or- 
gans of voice, situated in the neck, as the larynx 
and its appurtenances ; 3d, The manner in which 
tones are modified by the organs of the head, as 
the teeth, tongue, lips, palate and the nasal and 
other cavities. While the whole subject was 
treated in a terse and masterly manner, we wish 
to present our readers with some of the develop- 
ments made in reference to the changes that take 
place in the larynx when the voice passes from 
one register to another. It is known that the 
female voice has three registers, viz: the chest 
register, extending upwards to about F, first 
space of the G staff; the medium register, ex- 
tending from about F to B or C; and the head 
register, starting from about this point, and inclu- 
ding all the upper tones of the voice. The tenor 
voice has the same registers, if we regard the fal- 
setto as corresponding to the head register of the 
female. The bass voice employs ordinarily only 
the chest register. When the singer passes from 
one register to another he is conscious of a change 
in the position of his vocal organs—he feels it in 
his neck—but exactly what this change is no 
singer can tell from the sensation alone. Enter- 
ing upon the investigation of this subject some 
time age, we consulted medical works, but found 
that medical authors did not combine a sufficient 
knowledge of music and acoustics with their 
anatomical skill to enable them to throw any 
light upon it. Musical works were equally at 
fault, because their authors did not possess the 
requisite anatomical knowledge. Whichever 
way we turned. all was doubt and obscurity upon 
this point. In our perplexity we applied to Dr. 
Andrews, a practising physician of this city, who 
had graced the chair of anatomy in two medical 
colleges, and possessed the love of profound in- 
vestigation, coupled with both the anatomical 
and musical knowledge necessary to enable him 
to successfully explore, if anybody could, this 
Arctic region of science, from which all others 
had turned back without being able to throw one 
illuminating ray into its frigid darkness. Soon 
after our application to him, he was fortunately 
called to attend upon a man who, in a temporary 
fit of insanity, had attempted to commit suicide, 
but not being skillful im surgery, had cut his 
throat nearly from ear to ear, without severing 
any important blood-vessel. Finding that his 

atient was not likely to die, and that he had in 
bis bronchial operation laid bare the top of the 
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larynx, with its vocal chords, ete., so that their 
action could be distinctly seen, he proceeded to 
make the most of so rare a chance to get light 
upon the topic in question, and had the man pro- 
duce different tones while he watched the chan- 
ges in larynx, glottis, vocal chords, &c. 

Gaining much light from this source, but not 
satisfied with promulgating his theory till it had 
been further tested, he proceeded to construct 
apparatus similar to the larynx, vocal chords, ete., 
with which he could produce tones under various 
modifying circumstances. By these and other 
experiments he made the important discoveries 
in reference to this difficult subject, first made 
public before the Chicago Musical Institute, 
which we now briefly explain as well as we can 
without diagrams. It must be borne in mind that 
tone is produced in the larynx, (the triangular 
box that surmounts the wind-pipe, the forward 
point of which is prominent in the neck of males), 
as air supplied by the lungs is forced from it into 
the mouth through a long narrow aperture, called 
the glottis, which aperture is bounded by two 
chords, called the vocal chords. These chords 
are attached at the back end to elbow-shaped 
levers of cartilage which play upon ball and 


socket joints, and admit of a great variety of 


motion. These levers throw the vocal chords 
apart in ordinary respiration, but when tones are 
produced in the chest register, they are placed so 
close together that they vibrate against each 
other. The lowest tone in the chest register is 
roduced with the vocal chords as loose as possi- 
le. As the voice ascends, the chords are _tight- 
ened by muscles attached both in front and rear, 
till the chest register can be carried no farther, 
when the voice passes into the medium register. 
At this point the following change takes place : 
The vocal chords are thrown apart so that they 
no longer vibrate against each other, and in: do- 
ing this the levers still farther tighten the vocal 
chords. As the muscles that in the chest register 
keep the chords close together operate against 
the muscles which tighten the vocal chords, the 
upper chest tones are produced only at the ex- 
pense of great muscular exertion. When, there- 
fore, the voice passes into the medium register 
and the chords are partly tightened by the very 
action of the lever that throws them. slightly 
apart, many of the muscles that in the upper part 
of the chest register have been strained in tight- 
ening the vocal chords are relieved in the lower 
tones of the medium, and are only called into 
active operation again in the upper - of this 
register. The tension on the vocal chords in- 
creases till the voice passes into the head register. 
At this point the ends of the levers are pressed 
against the vocal chords so firmly as to shorten 
their vibrating length, as a violin string is stop- 
ed. This again relieves the muscles that tighten 
the vocal chords, and then the same _ tightening 
rocess goes on as before, till the voice reaches 
its upward limit. 

Though we may not be able to clearly explain 
to our readers all the changes that take place 
when the voice passes from one register to an- 
other, we think we have made it obvious that 
those we have described are strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws of acoustics, harmonize beau- 
tifully, so far as we can see, with all the facts be- 
fore known in reference to this subject, and fur- 
nish a philosophical explanation for all their phe- 
nomena. The practical bearings of this topic we 
cannot now follow out, but are glad to put on 
record the obligations under which Dr. Andrews 
has laid both the musical and _ scientific world by 
his valuable discoveries. : 


-—- — > . - 
Decline of the German Table-Song. 
{From the London Musical World, May 30.] 

The arrival of the Miinnergesangverein from 
Cologne leads to grave reflections upon the pres- 
ent state of the Liederiafel. The prospect is by 
no means cheering. What was once a vigorous 
and healthy school has dwindled down to a mere 
pretext for trifling. 

The German table-song, it cannot be denied, 
is rapidly declining. Mendelssohn, whose ear- 











nest delight it was toenrich with his genius every 
domain of the art he loved, was the last that 
wrote part-songs worthy of the name. The pres- 
ent race of composers shows a melancholy de- 
generation. It 1s hard that the Kiickens of the 
day will not confine themselves to their proper 
sphere—the drawing-room—where their songs 
are fit accompaniments to the rattling of cups 
and saucers, and the busy hum of conversation, 
instead of carrying on the war against Art in 
places which should be held sacred. The Lied- 
ertafel formerly was a stronghold against these 
petty depredators, who use music for the purposes 
of huckstering, as they would use any other art 
of which they might chance to have a smattering. 
Of late, however, it has been converted into a 
conspicuous market for their wares; and now, in 
place of the honest manly part-song—patriotic or 
poetical in the abstract—which delighted and in- 
vigorated the Teuton of old, we have nothing but 
lady-like prettiness, at which Weber would have 
blushed, and Mendelssohn used to rail in his own 
pensive way, and with the quiet vein of irony 
that occasionally distinguished him. Mendels- 
sohn did his best to stem the current, by contrib- 
uting part-songs himself—among the raciest and 
best the modern Liedertafel can boast; and in 
this way he effected much good. Had that great 
musician lived, possibly others might have striven 
to follow in the road he pointed out; but alas! 
he was cut off in the flower of manhood, when 
his genius was ripest, and his art most consum- 
mate; and thus the table-song was robbed of its 
last and bravest champion. 

What amateur who was present at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms on Tuesday—what sincere 
thinker, indeed, of any denomination—could fail 
to be struck with despondency at finding music 
take so insignificant a part in the proceedings ? 
Among the dozen pieces introduced, how many 
deserved to be called part-songs? Is that eter- 
nal pianissimo, contrived by sustaining notes 
with the lips closed—of which Auber set the first 
example in his opera of Haydée—worthy the 
name of singing?—or is it to be set down as 
mere trickery? We are decidedly of the last 
opinion, and denounce it, with all such miserable 
devices, as unmusical and absurd. Why. too, are 
we to have scarcely anything but ballads in 
verses, like those of Herren Silcher, Becker, 
Kiicken and others ?—or solos in which the choir 
is made to play a part scarcely more dignified 
than that of bellows-blower to the organist, like 
the “ Wunsch” of Herr Schiirtlich, and the so- 
called “ Spanish canzonet” of Herr Reichardt ? 


—or imitations of bells, as in the “ Kirchlein” of 


Herr Becker, or of the tramping of horses as in 
Herr Kiicken’s “ Kleine Rekrut?” Why, in 
short, any such sheer puerilities, much more a 
glut of them ? 

A contemporary advises the Miinner-Gesang- 
Verein to adopt the old madrigals of Italy and 
England, together with some of the best of the 
late Sir Henry Bishop's glees, in order at one 
and the same time to vary and strengthen their 
repertory. The counsel is good ; but we question 
whether it will be relished. It is seriously to be 
apprehended that the art of music is on the wane 
in Germany, and that the two extremes of Kiicken 
twaddle and Wagner rhodomontade represent the 
two impulses which it receives from the modern 
German mind. For our own parts, we were 
extremely pained on Tuesday to hear such superb 
execution as that of the choir under Herr Weber's 
direction cast away upon so much empty trumpery, 
and such poor clap-trap made to stand substitute 
for genuine singing. We would almost as soon 
have listened to one of Dr. Liszt's symphonic 
poems—or to the opera of Lohengrin. 

—=—-> 
From my Diary, No. 7. 

JUNE 30.—A few more words of Rellstab on Mo- 
ZART. He has been recapitulating the music of that 
master, which on occasion of the centennial anniver- 
sary of his birth, was given in Berlin. There were 
the Symphonies in E and G minor, the Overture to 
the ‘‘ Magic flute,” the adagio of the Quintet in G 
minor, played by ad/ the stringed instruments of the 
orchestra, the piano-forte concerto in D minor, at the 





Symphony Soirée; the Ave Verum Corpus, and the 
Requiem at the Sunday Concerts, the droll canons at 
the supper, the opera Jdomeneus in the opera house, 
and perhaps other music, all by Mozart. After speak- 
ing of these performances, and saying among other 
things what I gave in my last article, Rellstab con- 
cludes thus: 

“From the experience of the few days, which have 
been consecrated to the memory of the great genius, 
must the inconceivable multitude and variety of his 
creations, which must ever fill us with new wonder, 
strike us with renewed and overwhelming power. 
And yet how small a portion of what he produced was 
represented! We see with astonishment that he has 
afforded us such a variety even during these few days, 
and yet it is not too much to suppose, that fora 
month together, every evening might offer us a con- | 
cert of Mozart music, without repeating a piece in | 
any case, and yet every performance be made up of | 
music grand and beautiful toa wonderful degree— | 
music too of every character, from the sublimest to | 
that of the most ludicrously comic! It has been said 
—though I cannot allow it—that Mozart, in some di- 
rections, has been surpassed by other great masters ; 
in science, power, pure beauty, humor, and sublimity, 
by Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Beethoven. If so, 
still no one has possessed in so high a degree all the 
powers of the great composer. Like Themistocles at 
Salamis, Mozart must have the first prize, because all 
grant him at least the second place in all branches of 
the art. Still, I cannot grant this. Iam fully of the 
opinion that he, if he did not in all directions gain the 
first prize, might have done so, had there been occa- | 
sion for the exertion of his powers. If he, of his own 
accord, or called thereto by the public, had really en- 
tered into the contest with any one of those mighty 
men, let the weapons have been what they may, he 
would have been victorious, like the divine Achilles, 
over all the powers both of Greeks and Trojans.” 

I cannot read the opinions of such aman as Rell- 
stab, without feelings of the highest respect for them. 
I have heard enough of Mozart’s works—Masses, the 
Requiem, Operas, Chamber music, Songs, Comicali- 
ties, &c., &c., to be impressed fully with the idea that 
their author was the greatest composer—the greatest 
artist—that ever lived. But I cannot feel, with Rell- 
stab, that he could have composed the ‘‘ Messiah,” or 
have gone so out of himself as to have produced a 
work on that text, which should have equalled Han- 
del’s, in its sublime yet simple grandeur. Just as I 
cannot conceive of Shakspeare, under any possible 
circumstances, having written ‘Paradise Lost.” 1 
can but feel that Handel and Beethoven were (not 
greater musicians) greater men, and had grander feel- 
ings, sentiments, emotionsto express. Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart—Milton, Goethe, Shakspeare—John 
Marshall, Webster, Clay—Mackintosh, Burke, Sher- 
idan—Rubens, Michael Angelo, Raphael—some such 
parallel seems to convey the idea—though Handel 
and Beethoven were, I think, greater in comparison 
with Mozart, than Milton and Goethe with Shak- 
speare. 

It is, after all, mere speculation; and speculation, 
too, upon a point as to which an American public has 
never had the means of judging. 

Juty 9.—I have been looking over the London 
‘Notes and Queries’’ for the last few months, and 
am interested to find that ‘old 100” has been a con- 
stant topic of discussion. Mr. Havergall’s idea that 
this tune is derived from the Gregorian music of the 
Catholic Church, Dr. Gauntlett decides to be absurd, 
both from the introduction of the hexachord and 
from the rhythm—an opinion, (made upon other 
grounds), expressed in my letter on the subject, in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music last year. 

One of the points discussed in ‘ Notes and Que- 
ries’ is whether the tune be of Lutheran, or, in any 
manner, of German origin. It is not. This denial is 
founded upon these facts: Ist. That the tune is utterly 
wanting in all the characteristics of the German Cho- 
ral of the age in which it appeared. 2d. That there 
is hardly a German choral book from the date of 
Luther’s first publication, down to the time when our 


tune was sung in France, Holland, Belgium, Swit- 
zerlandand England, that I have not examined in 
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the great German libraries, without finding it, and 
3d. The tune was first printed in Germany, at Leip- 
zig, in 1573, under the following circumstances: Pro- 
fessor Lobwasser, of Kinigsberg, obtained a copy of 
Marot & Beza, not long after the publication of that 
translation of the Psalms, and was so much pleased 
with it, that he translated them all into German, re- 
taining the French metre and rhythm, so that they 
might be sung to the same tunes. And his book in 
1573 first gave the Old Hundredth to his countrymen. 

Let me make a few ‘‘ notes ” on the main question. 


Ist.—The original publication of Marot was of 
thirty psalms only. Afterward, in German, he added 
twenty more, and these fifty, which were selected 
from all parts of the book of Psalms, comprised all 
that publication, to which in 1543 Calvin wrote a pre- 
face. At the close of this preface Caivin distinctly 
states that the music to these religious poems has 
been ‘moderée,” so as to be suitable to the sacred 
words. Now this word ‘‘moderée” I understand to 
mean ‘“‘adapted,” and in this translation I am sus- 
tained by Winterfeld, and the other great German 
authorities, who have written on the Choral and 
Psalmody. This leads me to my second ‘ note.” 

2d.—The object Calvin had in view in sanctioning 
the psalms of Marot, was not to furnish spiritual 
songs for public worship, but as Beza declared a few 
years later, to give the people something else to sing 
than praises of their mistresses and things of this 
world; although he had concluded to allow them also 
in church. In fact, the psalms were translated in 
the metre and rhythm of popular songs, and sung to 
the same tunes. Until these psalms found their way 
into the public worship of the Protestants, they were 
sung by both Catholics and the Reformers; but as 
soon as the tunes of the popular songs were heard in 
the religious worship of Calvin’s followers, it was 
made the most of by the Romish clergy, and as every 
student of ecclesiastical history knows, Catholics were 
forbidden to sing the psalms of Marot. Florimond 
and other writers of that day, are full of the matter. 
Prima facie, then, the tunes in the German Psalters 
are popular airs ‘* moderées,’’ so as to suit the nature 
of the text. 

3d.—In the libraries at Berlin, Wolfenbiittel, Leip- 
zig, Dresden, Halle, &c., are many copies of Marot’s 
fifty psalms, which I have examined personally or 
through the kindness of friends. In no one of these 
have I found any tune which bears any resemblance 
to the one in question. 

4th.—It first appears in the complete collection of 
Marot & Beza. The two oldest copies I have seen 
are at Wolfenbiittel, dated respectively 1559 and 
1560. One writer in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” (Mr. Geo. 
Offer), says: “The first printed copy of it, in my 
possession, is in the French-German Psalter, the 
preface to which says: 

‘Touchant la melodie, il a semblé le meilleur, 
qu’elle fust moderée, en la sorte que nous l’avons 
mise, pour emporter poids et majesté convenable au 
sujet: Et mesme pour estre propre 4 chanter en 
l’Eglise, selon qu’il a esté dit. De Geneve, ce 10. de 
Juin, 1543.’ 

This preface was written by Calvin. See Marsh’s 
Works. The Old Hundredth is put to Psalm 
C XXXIV., and so continued in subsequent editions, 
of which I have those of Crespin, 1555; Vincent, 
1562,” &e., &e. 

Mr. Gauntlett, (in Notes and Queries for May 
30th), understands Mr. Offer as stating that he has a 


| copy of the tune as early as 1543. But Mr. Offer’s 


language does not state that. He says the preface is 
so dated. Now this preface, with the date, was con- 
tinually printed for at least two centuries after it was 
written, and therefore proves nothing. He has a 
copy, however, of 1555, which is four years earlier 
than I have seen. 

5th.—The tune, both by my dwn researches and by 
Mr. Offer’s copy, first appears, as said above, in the 
collection of Marot and Beza. It moreover appears 
invariably to the 134th Psalm. Now this psalm was 
one of the 100 which Beza translated, and according 
to Baum, in his life of Beza, the poet provided for the 
music set to his translations, although “Calvin hatte 
schon friiher fiir die Musik bei den ausgezeichnetern 





Meistern jener Zeit gesorgt.” (Though Calvin had 
already at an earlier date provided for the music from 
the most distinguished masters of that period.) 
There can be no doubt that Beza had popular tunes 
‘“*moderées”’ for his psalms, as Calvin had had for 
those of Marot, and that the tune in question was 
one of them. If so, it made its first appearance, as 
we have said, when Beza’s 100 translations first came 
out. Itis then important that we get this date. 

6th.—Oct. 1, 1550, Beza dates his preface to the 
‘* Sacrifice of Abraham,” in which he speaks of ‘ the 
translation of the psalms which I now have in hand.” 
In 1552-3 he is in Lausanne and finishes the transla- 
tion. That it must have been finished before the end 
of 1553 is clear from a reference which he makes to 
King Edward VI., such a reference as shows that the 
young head of Protestantism was still alive. Mr. 
Offer’s copy of the Crespin edition gives us the time 
within two years after Beza finishes the translation. 

7th.—As the matter now stands, it seems clear that 
the Old Hundredth psalm tune was not one of the 
melodies which Calvin caused to be adapted to Marot’s 
psalms, but was one which Beza employed some one 
to adapt to the 134th psalm, as translated by him. 
Dr. Gauntlett says, ‘‘ the Geneva edition of 1564 has 
the license of Gallatin declaring that Guillaume France 
is the author of all the tunes.” Query: Has Dr. G. 
seen this edition? If not, does he not get his infor- 
mation from Bayle, either directly or indirectly? If 
from Bayle, he will find upon careful examination 
that Bayle’s authority was a manuscript letter from 
Professor Constant de Rebecque, of Lausanne, and 
that, unless this Genevan edition of 1564 (should it 
not be Strasbourg?) can be examined, we know abso- 
lutely nothing of the said Franc, except from Con- 
stant’s letter. I stated in my communication last 
year, that Ludwig Erk, of Berlin, a most indefatigable 
laborer in this field, is of opinion, that Bayle mistook 
another name for Franc, which in the old running 
hand of the sixteenth century might easily happen. 
I will not give the name at present, as it is a subject 
to which I hope to devote some time by-and-bye in 
the proper place. If Dr. Gauntlett can really show 
the name in print of Guillaume Franc, @ musician, 
earlier than the publication of Bayle’s Dictionary, he 
will do much service to those who are investigating 
the subject of the early music of the Protestant 
churches. 

8th.—If our tune be a popular melody “‘ moderée” 
to suit a sacred subject, can it not somewhere be 
found? Every student of the history of the Reform- 
ation knows how constant was the intercourse between 
the learned men of Geneva, Lausanne and Basle, 
with those of Holland, Flanders and England. At 
one time Geneva seems to have supplied the Protest- 
ants of England with their Bibles and Psalters. The 
publications of Antwerp, Amsterdam, Geneva and 
London were interchanged with almost the same 
facility, and as immediately as those of London and 
Boston or New York are now. If then we find a 
book of “Spiritual Songs”? printed at Antwerp or 
Rotterdam in 1540, with music, we are justified in 
looking to it for tunes which soon after appear in 
Genevan or Strasburg publications. Now in Antwerp, 
in the year 1540, appeared such a work, with the 
title of ‘Souter Liedckins’”—I write the title, as I 
do this entire article, from memory, my books and 
notes being in Germany—which I take to mean 
“Sauber Liederchen” or ‘‘ Pure Songs.”” This book 
is professedly published to give the common people 
pure words to sing to their common song tunes, and 
with no reference whatever to the church. In this 
book is to be found the tune which I have no doubt 
was ‘‘moderée’’ by Beza or his musical assistants, 
and set to the 134th Psalm. Probably Dr. Gauntlett, 
can find the “ Souter Liedekins ” in the British Mu- 
seum, and if so, his opinion is earnestly asked upon 
the correctness of my conjecture. If it prove correct, 
Rev. Mr. Havergall’s theory falls at once to tha 
ground, for no one can have devoted even so little 
study as the present writer to the secular music of the 
first half of the 16th century, without seeing that it 
never was borrowed from the Gregorian chants of the 
priests at the altar. 
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New York, Juty 6.—The only musical event 
worth recording, is the opening of the summer opera 
season, by Mme. La Grance, assisted by the old 
favorites, Brignott, Amoproand Coxrettr. La 
Grange, previous to announcing this operatic enter- 
prise, went through the usual silly humbug of giving 
“farewell concerts,” previous to her departure for 
Europe; it was even stated that she had engaged 
passage in the steamer of the 24th of June. Why 
is it that respectable artists must descend to these 
little shallow frauds to attract an audience ? 

However, whatever fault may be found with the 
management of the La Grange Concerts, her ope- 
ratic enterprise is worthy all praise. La Grange ap- 
peared last Monday evening in Z Puritani, with 
Brignoli as Arturo, Amodio as Riccardo, and Coletti 
as Georgio. The opera went off extremely well, 
the house being crowded, and generous in applause. 
La Grange appeared as youthful as ever, and sang 
the polacea : Son vergin vezzoza, as she alone can do 
it, receiving an unanimous encore. Elvira is one 
of her best charaters, yet in some respects she falls 
far behind Grisi in the same réle. Bellini wrote this 
opera for Grisi,and certainly no one living could 
sing it with such effect ; the mad scene in this opera 
was in my opinion, the most wonderful of Grisi’s 
performances in America, while in the scene, where 
Elvira first sees her lover departing with Queen 
Henrietta, Grisi sang with a sweet childish pathos, 
which La Grange has never equalled. Again in the 
polacca, I have before alluded to, Grisi, though she 
could not begin to vocalize it as wonderfully as her 
successor, yet sang it with an abandon, a girlish play- 
fulness, that was even more delightful than La 
Grange’s wondrous vocal gymnastics. La Grange 
sings it to the audience, sings it miraculously, and is 
perfectly aware of the fact. Grisi, a gay, happy 
young girl, in childish playfulness, fastens her bridal 
veil on the head of the Queen, and as she arranges 
its flowing drapery, her simple heart gushes forth in 
bird-like warbling. Oh! Grisi in that character was 
more than wonderful—she was divine. 

However, everybody is not Grisi—a very profound 
observation, with which I will leave Ja Diva, and re- 
turn to La Grange. 

On Wednesday, this latter prima donna made her 
second appearance this season as Norma—a role 
which, though physically unfitted for her, she ren- 
ders with surprising effect. Norma is so familiar, 
that to talk of its musical beauties would be absurd. 
But what a relief it is to turn from the glorious pas- 
sion-music of Verdi to the simple grandeur of 
Bellini! From Zrovatore to Norma, what a.change! 
I know that it is the fashion to decry Verdi, but still 
Iam not alone inthe thought that he is, with the 
exception of Meyerbeer, the greatest living compo- 
ser, [Rossini being as good as dead]. His operas 
afford me, at the time, more ecstatic pleasure than 
those of any other composer; yet when I hear the 
grand music of Norma, my conscience reproves me 
for ever having been bewitched by the serenades of 
the Troubadour. To hear Bellini after Verdi, is 
like the sensations of the traveller who, after moving 
through splendid gothic cathedrals, till his eyes are 
wearicd with the pointed arches, the ornamented pil- 
lars, the stained windows, and the ornate decora- 
tions, comes suddenly upon a calm, chaste Grecian 
temple, standing by the sea-shore in its simple grand- 
eur, free from intricate ornament, yet when unadorn- 
ed, adorned the most. 

Norma is fast becoming a classic in operatic litera- 
ture. It is one of those things of beauty, which as 
Keats says, are a “joy forever.” I sometimes think 
what an awful void would be left in the musical 
world, if the name and works of Bellini alone were 
blotted out of existence. Imagine an operatic rep- 
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ertoire without a Norma, a Sonnambula or a Puritani! 
Let people and newspaper critics call these operas 
“hacknied” or old. So are Shakspeare, Byron, and 
even the Bible itself, old and “hacknied.”. We 
familiar with their contents, and Jove them not the 
less because they are familiar. And I hope and 
expect, that in a few years the miserable cackling 
against Verdi will cease, and that he will be allowed 
his proper position just below Bellini—a name only 


are 


a little lower than an angel. 

While writing about Bellini; Iam reminded of a 
conversation with an Italian gentleman, who was 
once acquainted with the gifted Sicilian. “ Ie was,” 
said he, “a sad-looking, pale young man, with a 
light-blue eye and flaxen hair. There was nothing 
of the Italian in his appearance. In disposition he 
was mild and amiable, and was altogether one of 
those few beings, who scem to be angels, that visit 
the earth for a little while, bestow happiness on man- 
kind, and then return to his realhome.’’ <And it 
seems to me that no angel could bestow more bless- 
ings on us than has Bellini, in that wondrous trinity 
of operas—Norma, Sonnambula and Puritani. 

TROVATOR. 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.— Our readers 
know how often and how bitterly we have been 
reproached for our strong preference of German 
to Italian music, (or rather say our preference of 
men like Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn—and 
we might add Cherubini and even Rossini, both 
Italians—to men like Verdi, Donizetti and Bel- 
lini) ; how often we have been called unfair to 
the Italian school and its admirers. They also 
know how often we, in answer to these com- 
plaints from that large class of our friends who 
think the Italian operas now in vogue almost the 
acme of all musical inspiration and perfection, 
have said: We write as we see it andas_ we feel 
it, nor can we honestly do otherwise ; nor can 
the truth be reached except by the sincere ren- 
dering of every one’s experience; if our taste 
harmonizes not with your taste, if our experien- 
ces, our judgments contradict your own, if we 
test the worth of musical productions by a differ- 
ent criterion from yours, we cannot help it; but 
in the spirit of all fairness we invite you to place 
your experience, your reasons side by side with 
ours in our own columns, provided you can make 
a courteous, readable and clever statement of 
your side of the question ; and in the two last- 
named qualifications we have no doubt you will 
often have the advantage over us, which we will 
gladly suffer to appear. We on our side know 
that we are strengthened by the concurrent testi- 
mony of most great musicians, of the Mendels- 
sohns, and even of Rossini. You on the other 
hand can with more confidence than we, put it to 
popular vote, and appeal to the applause or cold- 
ness of miscellaneous audiences, to the admmira- 
tions of the young and the “ unscientifically ” 
musical, as you love to term them. Verdi stirs 
your blood, Bellini melts you to tenderness and 
tears; you appeal to your friends and neighbors, 
and they say Amen! We too, perchance, in 
younger days, have known the same experience, 
but we have lived, as we think, to know more ; 
and in this more, to find ourselves in nearer and 
nearer accordance with the world’s judgment, in 
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the long run, with alan the world has decided, | « ‘aught ii vapid rate peculiar to our “ fast” age; 


(in spite of the popularities of time and place,) 


about the essential, solid, lasting preéminence of 


the Handels, Bachs, Mozarts, Beethovens, as well 


as of the Shakspeares, Miltons, Raphaels, who | 
are none the less stars first in magnitude and 


glory because at any time meteors and rockets 
catch the popular eye more readily. But we have 
said: speak for yourselves, and let us hear both 
sides, all sides of the matter. And more than 
that, it has been our editorial policy to copy from 


all able quarters opinions, however various and 


contradictory, about the musical notabilities of 
the day, trusting that the mere comparison of 


views may prove instructive, while reserving to 
ourselves the right to differ or accept, or criticize 
with utmost freedom. 

But we are pursuing the matter farther than 
we meant. Our present object simply was to 
refer to the letter in another column of our young 
and lively New York correspondent “ Trovator,” 
who is brim-full of Verdi and Bellini, of whom 
heartily, and 
can be confounded 


sincerely and whose 


while they 


he writes 
opinions, 

with those that give the prevailing editorial tone 
to this Journal, are welcome to a place in it, 
where they shall speak for themselves, and doubt- 


never 


less with much more acceptance to one class of 


It is 
our misfortune, perhaps,—one in which we have 


our readers than it is possible for us to do. 


much good company—that we cannot find Verdi's 
passion musie “ glorious,” nor Norma “classical.” 
We are denied too the Inxury of revelling in that 
fine analogy of Gothic architecture, 
think of Verdi. The “ frozen music” 
Mme. De Stael’s phrase) of the Gothic architec- 
ture, is palpably of the fugue type, and more in 
the genius of old Bach than Verdi. Nor do 
the florid sentimental warblings of Norma seem 
to us at all suggestive of the chaste simplicity of 
Grecian temples. Nor do we shudder at the pos- 
sibility of losing those great lyric lights. Should 
some meteoric Wagner or other musical comet 


when we 
(to use 


strike both the Verdi and Bellini operas out of 


existence, we could contemplate without more 
dismay than when we part with the peculiar 
beauties of one tract of country on a journey ; 
rich in the thought of nobler treasures left, how 
could we feel the awful void our correspondent 
speaks of. Blot out many such stars, and the 
musical firmament still shines above us, infinitely 
beautiful, significant and glorious. 
= mae _ 

Tue GERMAN SAENGERFEST AGAIN.—The 
brief letter of a Philadelphia correspondent, as 
well as the fuller report of the late Festival, 
which we copied from the Musical Review, were 
severe upon the conductorship of Mr. WoLtsir- 
FER, and ascribed to that cause many of the im- 
perfections of the performances, both choral and 
orchestral. We have since learned that there is 
by no means wanting another side to the mat- 
ter, and we are very happy to present it. The 
strictures were mainly two, First, a tendency to 
take the éempi too slow in the orchestral pieces. 
With regard to this we understand that there were 
different opimions among musicians, as there 
always are upon this question. ‘Temperaments 
differ ; impatient, ardent youth and sober age 
are almost always at issue on such points. The 
testimony of even great men is not uniform: 
Beethoven complained often that his movements 
were taken too fast, even when nothing had 








| 
| 





Mendelssohn, on the other hand, was fond of in- 
dulging in an extreme rapidity ; he had the humor 
of it, and made all sound clear and perfect in 
that way, where others would have huddled and 
scrambled through with much confusion. The 
Philadelphia conductor we understand to be one 
of those staid, of an 
older school, and somewhat advanced in years, 


earnest, quiet musicians, 
who thinks distinctness the first requisite in every 
large combined performance. Possibly he may 
err upon the right side and sacrifice too much to 
that; but we know it is far more common to err 
upon the other side and hurry a piece of music 
through at a mad rate. 

The other criticism was: want of 
rehearsals (of the choral pieces). 
stand there was another and more 
back ; and that was the want of preparation and 
competency on the part of the great majority of 
the singers when they came together. There was 
but ove general rehearsal, and that was not the 
fault of the conductor, who prolonged that one 
Of a thousand or 


care in the 
We under- 


serious draw- 


to four hours. more singers, 


who were then present, not three hundred, we 


‘are told, actually sang, or could go through all 


the pieces with any kind of’ correctness, 


nothing of expression. Certainly a poor chance 


to say 


for a leader to do much! The great difficulty 
complained of in the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, 
(the Philadelphia organ of the German Maenner- 
chore especially), both in this and in most previ- 
ous gatherings of the kind, has been that of get- 
ting the separate clubs and societies to thoroughly 
practice the Festival pieces before they leave 
their homes; too many flock to the Festival for a 
good, jolly time, under the name of music, and 
do not take the pains to make it truly musical. 
The Philadelphia Zeitung, under the editorship 
of this same Mr. Wollsiefer, has labored earnestly 
and ably for a year past, to correct this evil and 
inspire the right spirit into all the numerous sing- 
ing clubs of Germans. No doubt the evil now 
so clearly felt, will be corrected. 


—— > a 


A CHANCE TO DO A GOOD THING FOR Music. 
We cannot help copying, with fu'lest and heartiest 
endorsement, the following suggestion of the Boston 
correspondent of the New York Musical World. 
Surely the need has only to be known in the right 
quarters, and a life’s excellent labor will not be 
allowed to go unfinished for the want of a few hun- 
dreds. 


Listening yesterday to the choir just now conduct- 
ed by my friend, A. W. 'T., the well-known “Diarisv” 
of Dwight’s Journal of Musie, I could not help wish- 
ing that some Croesus who was casting about for a 
good thing to do with his sarperfluous mone y, would 
so devote a few handreds out of his abundance as to 
enable this industrious laborer in the field) of musi- 
cal literature to prosecute and complete the work 
to which he has given much of the best years of his 
life to accomplish ; ald that could be spared from the 
mere drndyerv necessary for the getting a supply of 
daily bread. You know I refer to his unfinished Life 
of Beethoven. A true life ot this great master is 
yet to be given to the world ; and here tt is, half fin- 
ished, the result of years of painstaking, laborious 
investigation, animated by a reverence and love of 
the work aud of its subject that should promise the 
best results. The ynwearying perseverance and dil- 
igence that mark the various contributions of this 
writer to our musical literature, ensure the most 
careful minuteness of investigation, while the pleas- 
ing and graceful style in which he gives the results 
of his researches to the public, are very familiar to 
the readers of the Journal of Music, published here, 
and make it certain that the book would be full of 
pleasant reading. It scems to me a_ pity that such 
perseverance and industry should, for the lack of a 
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little material aid, come to nothing, and that the lim- 
ited means of the writer, made less by the claims of 
seriously impaired health, should prevent the com- 
pletion of a labor that is so far advanced. O Cree- 
sus, whoever you may be, the money that vou may 
squander on a mirror, or a carpet, or a herse, would 
send much happiness into a heart that must some 
times be weeried by continued disappointment, by 
making possible the completion of a long cherished 
undertaking. You would be the means of giving to 
the world a Book, not a sensation novel. (we have 
scores of such, and another one more would be litle 
gain to the world). but one of the books that are 
books,as Charles Lamb says, that will treat a great 
subject, T think, as a great subject deserves, and 
would be eagerly welcomed by thousands of readers, 
and have a long life. Do this, Crassus, and you 
shall have the surname. Mecenas! 

I have scen a list hended by some names of a 
world-wide reputation, who have pledged generous 
sums to promote this undertaking, and enable the 
author to return to Europe and complete his investi- 
gations; for, it is there, obviously, that all the mate- 
rials exist and must be souglit for. Has no one else 
astray hundred dollars to devote to so good an end? 
And will not the Editor of the Journal of Music 
here be the banker for his correspondent, for his 
faithful Diarist? Most certainly he will, and I 
would call the attention of capitalists to this desira- 
ble and permanent investment, that neither bears 
nor bulls can move a hair's breadth up or down. 


We hold the paper mentioned in the last para- 
graph, and shall be happy to receive the addition of 
a few good names to it, as well as to do whatever in 
us lies, in furtherance of an enterprise so worthy the 
support of all the musical. It’s failure for want of 
means would be aloss which Music cannot well 
afford to bear. 


am usi ca I gy n tel Li ge ne e. 


Worcester, Mass.—A series of cheap coficerts 
for the people have been instituted under the auspices 
of the Mechanics’ Association, in their splendid new 
hall. They are called ‘Ten cent concerts,” and 
packages of twelve tickets are sold for a dollar. The 
performances are by Fiske’s Cornet Band, assisted by 
some of the best vocal talent of the city. We are glad 
to hear they are successful; they must certainly do 
good. The Palladium of the 6th says: 


The second of the people's concerts was very well 
attended, the particular attraction seeming to be the 
erformances announced by the choir of Rev. Dr. 

ill’s church, although people are beginning to find 
out that the best way of *‘hearing the band, of an 
evening, is, to take a seat or a promenade in our 
pleasant Hall, in preference to standing upon a 
crowded sidewalk to hear the music resound from 
opposite brick walls or ‘‘cut capers” of echoes around 
the corners. Our citizens are fast awaking to a sense 
of the importance of the ** cheap concert” movement, 
and we think it has now a firm hold upon us, and one 
which we cannot regret. People of educated musical 
taste can hardly expect to be satisfied with the entire 
programme for an evening; but the entertainment is 
not offered to them in particular, and they must there- 
fore content themselves in witnessing the pleasure of 
others, and in hailing with satisfaction any sign of the 
advancement of the popular taste towards the high 
standard, as evinced, for instance, in the occasional 
announcement of Joslyn’s-band, at the ‘* Bay State’’ 
concerts, of selections from Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
&e. Decidedly the best performance on the second 
evening was the cavatina from Lucia, which was 
deservedly encored. Arbuckle gave another of his 
expressively played cornet solos, and the choir above 
mentioned sang the ‘Tramp Chorus” and the famed 
terzetto from Aéti/a, both of which were well sung, 
although there was a complaint of the general effect 
being marred by the predominance of the tenor over 
the other parts—which is the only fault that can be 
found with the singing of this well-trained choir. An 

intermission for promenade” was wisely set down in 
the bills; and it was pleasing to find it generally 
observed. ‘ 





Farmincton, Conn.—The Fourth of July week 
does not often offer in a New England village, music 
of the kind set down in the following programmes. 
But there is a Female Seminary in Farmington, where 
music is made a matter of much attention, and we 
reported last year of a flying visit made there by the 
Mason and BERGMANN Quartet party from New 
York. Last week the visit was repeated, only with- 
out Mr. Bergmann, who was engaged with the Ger- 


violoncellist supplied by Mr. Bkannes. They gave 
two classical concerts, to an audience composed most- 
ly of the young ladies of the Seminary, who listened 
with delight and ‘with the closest attention and 
understanding apparently” to the selections, espe- 
cially to the stringed quartets of Beethoven, Schu- 
Here are the programmes: 
Wednesday, July 1. 


1—Quartet No. 10, in D, First movement, (Allegretto,) Mozart 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and Brannes 


mann, &¢. 









o_ §@. Sehnsucht am Meere,......... Preeti Willmers 
“" (6. Zam Wintermirchen., ........c.eeeeee oe Dreyschock 
Mr. William Mason. 
3—Fantasia, “ Somnambula,’’....... rive tay else eee we Artot 


Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
4—Sonuta in G, op. 18, Piano and Violin,... Anton Rubinstein 
Messrs. Mason and Thomas. 
5—-Quartet, No. 1,in A minor, op -R, Schumann 


i 


Thursday, July 2. 


1—Quartet, in F minor, op 95, No. 11,............ Beethoven 
Mc TUG Cia a caw cvcea vines ceecccccccue Wm. Mason 

2- 54. Si viseau j’é'ais, } = " 
@ toi je Volerais, f POUdes.. ee eee eee eee eee Henselt 


Mr. William Mason. 
3—Quartet, in D minor, Second movement, (Andante 
BRE Vas ois sc ccvesectueccvecscvas Franz Schubert 
4—Andante and Variations, op. 46, for two pianos, Schumann 
Messrs. Henry ©. Timm and William Mason. 
5—Morceau de Salon, “ Reverie.”. ............4. Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Theodore Thomas 
6—Quartet, in F flat major, op. 47, for Piano, Violin, 
Viola and Violoneello.........-......+-Robert Schumann 
Messrs. Mason. Thomas, Matzka and Brannes. 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo.—Corradi-Setti and his large corps 
operatique, with Vestvali as a special star, commenced 
an onera season at the Varieties theatre, St. Louis, on 
the 12th ult., with the opera of Lucrezia Borga, 
Caranti being the Lucrezia, Maccaferri the Gennaro, 
Setti the Duke, and, of course, the Vestvali in her 
sunerb rile of Orsini. There was every prospect of a 
brilliant season of some weeks. 





/ PMILADELPHIA.— Fitzgerald, for the 4th inst., fur- 
nishes the following items. 


The Academy of Music.—This splendid establish- 
ment ‘re-opens this (Wednesday) evening with the 
first of a series of Promenade Concerts, on the plan 
of those given at Drury Lane Theatre bv Jullien, and 
in Paris by the celebrated Musard. The parquette 
and stage are floored over, and, by the use of innu- 
merable flowering plants, are made to represent a vast 
garden, with urns, vases, Statit@s, and candelabra, 
winding paths and charming vistas of rural beauty. 
The orchestra will be the same that has given unlimited 
satisfaction during the German Opera season, and will 
be led by Carl Bergmann, who has achieved such a 
popularity among our musical critics by his careful 
conducting, thorough drilling and admirable judg- 
ment. Among the vocalists engaged to add additional 
attraction to this enterprise, appear the names of 
Madame Johannsen, Miss Caroline Ritchinegs, Herr 
Pickaneser, Mr. Frazer and Sig. Amodio. Notwith- 
standing the great expense of this series, it has been 
deemed expedient to place the admission at the low 
price of twentv-five cents, in order that all may be 
able to visit the Academy and enjoy an economical 
amusement of the most refined description. 

Drew’s National Theatre.—On Monday the popular 
English Opera troupe, consisting of the beautiful Miss 
Rosalie Durand, the lovely Miss Georgina Hodson, 
and the handsome Messrs. Frederick Lyster and Frank 
Trevor, made their appearance in ‘* The Daughter of 
the Regiment,” assisted by the regularcompany. On 
Tuesday was performed “Sonnambula,” an English 
Opera with an Italian name. The success of this 
company at the National is undoubted. The beauty 
of the ladies and the merit of the singing will attract 
all connoisseurs in loveliness and music. 

“*Sonnambula” was sung with a great deal of spirit 
and vivacity. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
We complete to-day the Times report of the great 


Handel Festival in London. It appears that it was 
eminently successful in a financial point of view. 


V 


We have already spoken of the extensive library 
of works relating to music, which has been collected 
with great pains by Mr. Atsrecut, late of the 
Germania Society. He now wishes to dispose of it. 
A classified catalogue of the works isin our hands, 
bearing the names of 76 works upon the History of 
Music, 56 Biographies, 37 Musical Dictionaries, 13 
works upon Acoustics, &c., 55 Elementary and The- 
oretic, 45 on Theory of Composition, 54 Instruction 
books for Voice and instruments, 24 Essays on 
Musical Expression, 95 Musical Tales, Novels. &c., 





mat Opera in Philadelphia, but with his place as 


31 series of Musical Journals, 20 polemical and sa- 








tirical writings, and 12 Reports of Musical Socicties; 
in all 518 works in 745 volumes. These works are 
in English, German, French and Latin, and include 
agreat deal that is very rare and valuable. Mr. 
Albrecht has also an interesting collection of Auto- 
graphs of celebrated composers, to the number of 50 
or more, containing letters, signatures, musical 
fragments or entire pieces from Beethoven, Cramer, 
Hummel, Mozart, Paer, Liszt, Rossini, Spohr, and 
others, of which we have a descriptive catalogue. 
The price of the collection is $50. 

Fry, of the Tribune, says of Mme. LAGRANGE and 
another of her troupe: 


The climate of Havana and of New Orleans has 
improved even her voice. Mme. La Grange in the 
air from Sonnambula blended her almost inexhaustible 
resources of artistical vocalization with a deep and 
moving expression of feeling, not for a long time 
before heard by the music-loving public. In the 
whole concert she was ably sustained by Miss Simon, 
whose voice, full of suavity, freshness and expansion, 
gives promise of a brilliant artistic, future. It is 
Cincinnati that sends this blossom of its soil. 


One of the Philadelphia papers speaks thus warmly 
of the recent performance of the tenor, PICKANESER, 
of the German opera, in the part of Lionel in 
Flotow’s Martha: 

His opening song—well known by its English title 
of “ When I left those scenes of childhood’ —caused 
one of those thundering demonstrations of delight 
which Philadelphians are noted for lavishing on the 
first stanzas of favorite airs—(the Lucrezia Brindisi, 
for instance.) There was a desperate attempt made 
to encore this first verse, but the music proceeded— 
at least, it is to be presumed that it did—for the 
orchestra could not be heard in consequence of the 
applause. The second strophe excited a similar 
furore, and the entire composition had to be repeated. 
It was an enthusiasm far greater than that produced 
by the favorite “ Libiamo” of La ‘Traviata, and the 
question is naturally put as to the cause of this 
remarkable manifestation of delight; fortunately a 
simple answer will suffice—the beauty of the air, the 
perfection of the singing, and a B flat given with 
wonderful force and sweetness in the chest voice of 
this excellent tenor. Pickanescr did not suffer the 
impression thas made to be effaced by his subsequent 
efforts; he exerted himself to do his best, and cheered 
by the plaudits of an audience more than usually 
demonstrative, he achieved success after success in 
every act, reaching a tine climax in the mad duet of 
Act Fourth. where his acting was almost as good as 
his singing. We have heard a great many operas, in 
different cities, by various troupes and in divers 
language, but we have no recollection of any tenor 
having caused so much enthusiasm, or of having 
sung with more vigor, more taste or more expression 
than this unpretending young German. 

The same writer adds, speaking of the Company 
as a whole: 


Now, the musical world has found out the good 
qualities of this unpresuming troupe. The German 
Company is no longer mentioned with a prejudiced 
sneer and a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders ; 
on the contrary it is admired and patronized, in spite 
of heat, storm, wind and counter attractions. So 
gencral is the appreciation, that a subscription paper 
has been circulated among our merchants to secure 
the return of the Company, for twenty nights, in the 
autumn. with some additional voices, and we are told 
that within a very few days several thousand dollars 
have been pledged. This is a praiseworthy encour- 
agement of Mr. Bergmann’s meritorious enterprise, 
and we are proud of Philadelphia for recognizing the 
deserts of a troupe that could not be sustained 
profitably in New York. 

“Stella”? in one of her pleasant “ Suburban 
Letters” in the Worcester Palladium, is severe on the 
feminine passion for display in dress and concludes 
with the following remark : 


The family that showily parades out of the door on 
a Sunday’s morning to see and be seen, we may 
safely * guess” has neither Zarper or Putnam on its 
table, to say nothing of the Art Journal, the Crayon, 
Dwight's Journal of Music, or any of these almost 
priceless refiners of the taste of a reading community ; 
which, after all, owe the greater part of their ts 
to people of limited means, who live for themselves 
and their consciences, and not for the world and its 
opinions. - 
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An exchange says:—‘ A few Sundays ago, at one 
of the Brooklyn churches, the choir sang a hymn to 
a tune which comes in as follows :—‘ My poor pol— 
my poor pol—my poor polluted heart.” Another line 
received the following rendering—‘ And in the pi— 
and in the pi—and in the pious he delights” And 
still another was sung—‘ And take thy pil—and take 
thy pil—and take thy pilgrim home.’” 





Advertisements. 


TENOR SINGER, who reads music at first sight, 

and who has been Solo-Tenore for two years in St. Ste- 
pien’s Church, 28th Street, New York, celebrated for its 
musical performances, wants a situation in a Boston Church. 
Please apply at the office of this ac 


IL TROVATORE......Complete. 


NOW READY, Verdi's celebrated Opera, IL TROVA- 
TORE, English and Italian words. Price #3. 

ALSO, The Sume, Pinuo Solo. Price $2 These volumes 
are bound uniform with the previous works comprised jo 
“ Ditson’s Edition of Suundard Operas,” of which they form 
the 7th and 8th. 

IN PRESS, and will be issued shortly, LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMYOR, Pianw Solo, Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 





ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


JOINT EXILUIBITION of Paintings and Statuary 
by the BOSTON ATHENUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, ia now open at the Athenaum, in Beacon Street. 
Among many other valuable Paintings are a large number 
of WASHINGTON ALLSTON’s best Works, and the Dowse Collee- 
tion of Water Colors. 
Season tickets 50 cents—Single admissions 25 cents. 


BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


NILE holders of Season Tickets are hereby notified that the 
present Exhibioon of Paintings and Statuary will close on 
SATURDAY P.M. July llth. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among whieh wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. Bo Thansgiving, by 
fdwin White; additional pictures by Allston; aud other 
works by New York and Bostun Artists. 


Piane- Porte Sonthuation. 


MLLE. GABKIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 


Late Editions of Valuable Musie Books. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
CRED MUSIC, comprising Themes trom the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Megart, and other en inent Composers ;-— 
and original Tunes, Chants and Anthems. The whole har- 
monized in four perts, wi han accompaniment for the Organ. 
By EB Ives, Jr, W. Atpersand H.C. Timm Price $1. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM s a Collection of Music 
in Parts, for Ladies’ Voices. Infended parti ularly for Semi- 
nartes, liigh Schools, Musical Classes, and the Social Circle. 
By &. Ives, Je Price 60 cts 

THE LYRIC DRAMAS at 
Concerted Pieces from the principal Operas. 
nambula. Now ready. Prive 50 ets. 

Nearly Ready: THE OPERA OF IL 
with Vocal Score 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


Nection of Choruses and 
No. 1, La Son- 


TROVATORE, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépéot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


(GO Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications, 


N. D. COTTON, 


DEALER IN STATIONERY, 
Engravings and Paintings, 
Drawing and Painting Materials, 
—AND— 
MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAS FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS 


From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign ; which 
together form a collection worthy the attention of purchasers, 
and which the public are 


INVITED TO VISIT FREELY. 


Also materiale for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, » and OIL PAINTING 


BAAS See 
‘EDWARD. > “BALCH, 





FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-|-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 








FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FOR THE SAWING, 





PROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
‘ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BE 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SeL VER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This Ilouse was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREBROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


s. 2B. BALL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





ELE Ww Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Verran Street, 

BOSTON, MA 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of puenette 8, Cleme mati ‘s, H ayen’ 8 band wenant' 's = 





WATHEINGE & Co. 


(Successors to Resp & WATKINS,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


cS. Xu. 







iy AND MELODEONS, 

: From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 

No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 


EFILALLILET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PHO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Meat wt etal Market.) 








PARIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO -FORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 


PIANG-FORTES. 





as -—AT THE= 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen: 

Joserpu WeL_mrsserGsr, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music ac Vien) @; Prof Hanevy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hecron Benxiioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition; Prof, 
Mar.oys, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849; M. Rotter, Manuf er of Pinno-Fortes, Paris; Right 
Hon Sir Grorae CLERcK, ’ ident of the Roy al Ac vademy of 
Nose, London: Pew. Fyre Director of the More! Qorservaes 
tory of Music, Brussels. 

A MEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piano-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanics’ Fair at ras Soe 


Warerooms, 295 Washin shington Street, Boston. 


J. 








C. D. PA RK ER, 
Lnstructor of the Piano-sForte, Organ & Afarmong, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


&. 2 HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK, 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO ‘BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 seasons Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Wiaun aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





First insertion, per line. ........ccecceesvectees 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line....... +... 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .,...#12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . $6 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 2Qets. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
LAL LLPL IDF 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





_ MUSIC AND JOB ~ PRINTING } OFFICE, 





























